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NOTES. 

Varia. 

I. Thukydides and Geometry. 

Cantor, in his Vorlesungen icber Gcschichte der Matkematik, 
p. 146, says : "Wir haben auch die Nothwendigkeit betont, den 
Flacheninhalt einer Figur aus den dieselbe bildenden Seiten in 
richtiger Weise finden zu konnen. Unsern mathematischen 
Lesern diirfte diese Betonung uberfiiissig erscheinen, aber sie ist 
es nicht so ganz. Bei einem Volke von iiberwiegend geometrischer 
Begabung, wie es unstreitig das griechische war, konnte um das 
Jahr 400 V. Chr., also zur Zeit Platons, einer der geistreichsten, 
tiefsten Geschichtsschreiber aller Jahrhunderte, konnte noch ein 
Thukydides so wenig Bescheid wissen, dass er Inhalt und Umfang 
als proportional dachte, dass er in Folge dessen die Flache der 
Insel nach der zum Umfahren nothigen Zeit abschatzte. Thuky- 
dides VI I (ed. Rothe), p. 95." Now this is a grave charge, 
preferred seriously and with seeming deliberation, and we have a 
right to demand convincing proof. Let us examine the one pas- 
sage cited : SiKcXia; yap neplnXovs jiev i(TTlv i\Kabl ov jroXXcp nvl ekaircrov 
rj OKTca tjixepmv, KOi Toaavri) oZcra iv UKom <TTadi<ov poKiara pfTpm r^r da\dcT<Tr)s 

dicipyerai to ixr) ^mipos etvai. That is, " the circumnavigation of 
Sicily with a merchantman requires not much less than eight days," 
etc. And that is all. There is not the slightest ground even for 
suspecting that Thukydides supposed the area to be in proportion 
to the periphery rather than its square. The worst that could 
possibly be charged (and that would be an unjustifiable charge) 
would be that he supposed the shape made no diiference. This 
charge was preferred long ago. Cf. Quint. Instit. Or. I 10, 40 
" plurimum refert cuius sit formae ille circuitus ; reprehensique a 
geometris sunt historici qui magnitudines insularum satis signifi- 
cari navigationis ambitu crediderunt. Nam ut quaeque forma 
perfectissima, ita capacissima est." But there is no evidence in the 
passage of Thukydides that he was ignorant even of this fact. 
He could assume that his intelligent readers (and he wrote for 
such only) had some conception of the shape of the island. That 
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maps in those days were far from being unknown is shown by the 
fact that Aristophanes in the Clouds amuses the people with a 
scene in which an old peasant fails to comprehend a chart of the 
world. So the possible charge against Thukydides narrows itself 
down to the vagueness of the unit of measure. Strabo quotes 
Ephoros and others as making the periphery a voyage of five 
days and five nights. He gives the shape of the island and its 
periphery in stadia. But he too could be charged with the error 
ascribed by Cantor to Thukydides with just the same propriety, 
for he does not give the area. He supposed his readers could 
estimate it ; so did Thukydides ; and I really believe his statement 
was as satisfactory for his purpose as would have been the case if 
he had said " it contains about ninety myriads of square stadia." 
If Thukydides has elsewhere said anything exposing ignorance of 
geometry, I do not remember to have seen it. It certainly ought 
to have been cited if it exists. 

II. Some Errors in Liddell and Scott. 

1. Under dfUpaXdeis we find " oljxayas Ofx.<paKoe(T(Tas yd Joke ■napinrpoo'- 

bcKiav) Ar. Pax, 1278." Any joke should contain something cott- 
trary to expectation, or at least unexpected (^dirpoa-doKriTov), but by 
napa TvpoaboKiav is meant a different kind of surprise from that in 
the example cited. The fictitious peace is to be celebrated. A 
boy begins a song, the burden of which is war. He is interrupted 
by Trygaios with a rebuke. He begins again : 

.Boy : ol 5* ore Srj (TX^dov ^(Tap en aWrjXoKriv (ovres, 

(Tvp p U^akov pifovs re Kai d(nr Idas 6p(f)(ii\oi aaas. 
Tryg. : aanlhas \ ov iravau pepvijpevov acririhos r^fuv ', 

jBoy : ivda b ap olp(£tyrj T€ Ka\ et';(a)Xij TrAev dvhpS>v. 
Ttyg. : dvSpav olpayrj ; KXavaei vrj top Aiopvoop, 

olpayyds aboP) Koi ravras 6fL(j)a\o€ a (ras. 

Of course, Trygaios merely transferred the adjective, through 
mental confusion, from aoTvlSas to olpmyas. For something analo- 
gous cf Nub. 233 ff. 

2. Under yapiw, " Medea speaks contemptuously of Jason, as if 
she were the husband, pZv yapova-a . . . oe ; Eur. Med. 606." By 
no means. She is just here playing the poor, helpless, wronged 

female. She uses the active (ti SpSxra ; pS>p yapoia a xm TrpoSova-d 

a-e ;) in her ironical question because she refers to Jason's having 
married and betrayed ^er. 
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3. Under xpn'^'^f^'"' • " '^- 'i^f- vseftil for doing, Ar. Nub. 202 : 
Xpri'Tiiioi' iari, c. inf. id. Av. 382." The first example is as follows : 

2TP. TOVT ovv n icrn xpW'-l'-"'' > MAe. yfjv dva/ifrpf'iaBm. Here the inf. 

takes the place of loose ti = els rL of the question, and it may well 
be doubted whether this alone would justify the inf. directly with 
xpfjcrtiios — though, of course, this objection is not intended as an 
argument against the possibility of that construction. The other 
example cited by L. and S. is simply no example at all : eari fiep 

Xoywy aKOvarai Tvp&Tov, ais fjfuv 8oKe2, xp'l<''^t^'>v, where It is aKoicrai that is 
XprjO-ifiov. 

4. Under won- : " a cry of the K^XevarTfjn to make the rowers stop 
pulling, avast ! Ar. Ran. 180, 208." Now, in the second passage 
cited the boat is about to start, and Dionysos says KaraKeXeve Srj. 
Hereupon Charon says won- aow. Under KaTaKeXeia we read : " 2. of 
the KeXfucTT^f, to give the time in rowing, Ar. Ran. 208," — the cor- 
rect explanation — for this passage at least, where won- iso-a gives the 
time. It is certainly not the signal to stop, as stated under wott.' 

5. Under fjXfKTpov, ifKeKTpos, in the third line we find " masc. in 
Soph. Ant. 1038 and late prose," but ten lines lower down : " Soph. 

also (Ant. 1038) speaks of ranb SdpSemv rjXtKTpov." 

III. Some Errors in Harpers^ Latin Dictionary. 

1. Asbestos is put = " iV/Seerroy (incombustible)." That meaning 
for aafieiTTos would be convenient, but is it true ? It seems to mean 
" inextinguishable." 

2. Under conor the constructions are thus enumerated : " constr. 
with ace, inf., rarely with abl. of the gerund., or absol." How 
construed with abl. of the gerundive or gerund ? Let the example 
cited answer : " (y) With abl. gerundii : ne frustra dehortando 
impedire conemini, that you attetnpt not vainly to dissuade, Nep. 
Att. 21, 6." But what becomes of impedire f This oversight is 
all the more remarkable as the example is marked with an asterisk 
to show that it is the only one known. And yet the detection of 
the error was due to its reproduction in a Latin exercise. 

3. Of minor errors (such as the misprint " pers. prori." for " poss. 
pron.'' under vicis, B, II 2, a, or the insertion of a subjunctive 
example under " quippe, 5, o, with indtc") there is one that is 

' It would be worth while to follow up modern equivalents. Here is one : 
"Lastique glissait sous la qiiille des rouleaux de bois graisses, puis, reprenant 
sa place, modulait d'unevoix trainante son interminable ' ohe'e hop,' qui devait 
regler Teffort commun." G. de Maupassant, Une Vie, p. 40. B. L. G. 
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worthy of attention. Under " quis, II, A, 2. With gen. pari." 
occurs the example " hoc enim, quis homo sit, ostendere est, non 
quid homo sit dicere." The insertion of this in the wrong place 
is unimportant ; but there ought to be a place provided for such 
examples. In spite of the fact that it is very common, there are 
some teachers who might be benefited by examples of the for- 
mula " quid est animus ? " '' quid est homo ? " " quid est deus ? " 
4. Under " examino, II, A, i. Act., to weigh" is this example: 
" (aer) tamquam paribus examinatus ponderibus, Cic. Tusc. i, 19, 
43." The subject is not aer, but animus, and examinatus means 
poised, held in equilibrium, according to definition 2, which is 
illustrated by one example from Vitruvius and is marked with the 
asterisk as being without other examples. 

M. W. Humphreys. 



